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July  14,  1976 


Dr.  Kark  Neely,  Curo/bop 

Lincoln  rlational  Life  Insurance  Go. 

1301  3.   Harrison  St. , 

Ft.  V/ayne,   Indiana  46801 

Dear  Dr.  ileely: 

Per  our  telephone  Conversation  I  am  cnclosin^^  tlie  data  on 
the  Lincoln  chairs. 

The  dealer  who  is  handlinp.  this  deal  v:ill  sell  the  seven 
chairs  pictured  in  the  Littleton,  N.   H.   newspa-oer  article 
for  f:i'25,000.  The  dealer  is  The  Old  Printed  VJord,   3SO0  Howard 
Ave. ,  Kensington ,  Kd.   20795-  This  represents  h  of  the  entire 
collection  of  fourteen  chairs. 

Supporting  data  is  enclosed.   I  vXW  "be  loohing  forward  to 
hearing  from  you. 


Sincerely  yours, 
El o  ftD  an d  Go  r.ipany 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

WAS  H  I  N  G  T  O  N 


December  20,  l'"va 


Dear  Mr.  Hincks: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  of 
December  fifth. 

The  chairs  you  Illustrate  are  iriLleed 
very  interesting  but  it  is  the  decision  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Committee  for  Tht;  \/hite  House  that 
it  is  not  possible  at  this  moment  to  display 
them  appropriately  in  The  White  House  where 
there  is  already  a  fine  collection  of  Lincoln 
furniture.    We  would  sup,;_^est  very  stron^.ly 
that  the  owner  contact  Mr.  Stanley  I-lcClui^e, 
Director  of  the  Lincoln  Museum,  Washington.  J).C. 
I  can  think  of  no  more  patriotic  f-^iesture  than 
the  £;ift  of  a  set  of  authentic  Lincoln  fui-nit'oi-e 
to  one  of  the  museums  honoring  this  great 
American.  , 

With  all  good  wishes, 

Sincerely  yours, 

c//>lXu<£  Of.  ^UtA6L) 

Mrs.  Jofin  N.  Pearce 
Curator  of  I'he  V/hite  House 


Mr.  Ed^^rd  17ins3.C)W  Hincks 
Box  h<)k 

Littletown,  New  Hampshire 


TTiptory  of  these  14  chairs. 

riie^e  chairs  vjqto  or  in-inally  ovniod  h;/  Abriiharn  Lincoln  'inr"  ns-^n.  the 
vliito  •'oi:sp  dinin'""  room  durin^^  liis  adr-hairtrati  on ,     Tl'is  ^ro'it  '^r -.nr-r  on 
Rohc't  Lincoln  of  ILinehest er ,   7t ,  sold  tlicm  to  O-'ien  ,hocn  of  V/ood'-tock 
who  vvf.is  tliO  owner  of   the  Upvvay  Farms  in  South  V/ood  ff^  toe  h,     h'r.    ;oon  died 
and  these  chairs  v/ero  left  tliore  at  tlie  farri.     The  ^"'o  od  t  ock  C''^T:^ry 
School  boiif^ht  the  Upvvay  7'arm  proyorty  and  have  established  tl  ^ir  sc'-  ;ol 
there.  '  '/antinp  to  make     an  office  out  of  t]]0  den  v/iierr'  t'ese  ■■^re 
stored,   they     tradea  these  c/iiirs   go  IVliituev's  Antioiies  for  a  hi^ 
cupboard.     The  diiiin^^  table  tli'it  iiatclies  tlie  cliairs  is  in  the  ''/•-^ods  t-^ok 
Fistorical  Soeiety  "Dana  Ilonse"  in  V/oodstoc  1: ,  Vt , 

Oct.  10,  1961 


^  A  THE  COURIER,  LITTLETON,  N.  H.,  MAY  17\l962  


luclear  War  Statement  J"^S 


THESE  CHAIRS  WOULD  FIT  WHITE  HOUSE  SURROUNDINGS 

t 


Bethlehem  Antique 
Chairs  Once 


Sliowu  above  are-  some  ot  the  mag- 
iiiflt^nt  collection  of  14  chairs  once 
purchased  by  Mi's.  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  used  in  the  White  House,  and 
nuj'  in  the  possession  ot  Pearl  Wil- 
liams' Original  Antique  Shop  of  Belh- 
lelft'm.  - 

'Pie  12  side  chairs  and  two  arm 
f  h»irs  are  of  walnut,  upholsterefi  in 
br^vn  satin,  the  matching  tabic  of 
(he.  set  is  presently  on  loan  Irom  the 
Wwnistock  iVt.)  Country  School  to 
lliQ  Woodstock  Historical  society 
museum,  "Dana  House." 

5.ast  fall  Pearl  Williams  (IMrs. 
Ajjcliie  Conn)  bought  th^-  cliairs, 
fiilly  realizinti  Ihcir  value,  then 
fotiiid  liersell  possessing  a  real 
"iind"  when  Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy 
lj«j;an  redeoortiting  the  While 
Ifouse  and  re<|iiesled  (he  relurii  of 
parlieular  pieces  of  furniture  (iu- 
elftUinf;  Ihe  Lincoln  chairs)  on  a 
,  nalion-wide  television  program. 
Through  a  friend  wlio  manages  a 
museum,  Mrs.  Conn  contacted  the 
White ,  Hou.se,  and  after  consider- 
able correspondence  learned  from 
Mrs.  John  N.  ^'«^arce,  curaio.-  ai 
(he  White  House,  that  it  was  the 
decision  of  the  Fine  Arts  commit- 
tee that  "(lie  chairs  could  not  at 
this  moment  be  di'iplayed  ap- 
propriately   in  .  the   White  House 

S 


Parking  Spoce 


(ConLinued  jrom  Page  One) 

taxicabs  and  transportation  buses. 
Tlii'se  companies  pay  the  town  $'■> 
eac  h  per  year  for  this  privilege.  The 
selectmen  feel  that  the  public  who 
use  taxis  is  entitled  to  a  convenient 
place  to  find  them.  We  feel  that  it  is 
belter  to  have  the  buses  on  Pleasant 
street  than  holding  up  trali'ic  on 
Main  street  as  they  u.scd  to  do. 

5— Union  street,  norlh  side— was  l.'i 
now  0 — lost  15.  Answer: — With  tWo 
lines  of  traffic  coming  down  Union 
street,  cars  cannot  be  parked  on 
that  side.  I  believe  the  actual  loss 
here  is  five  spaces. 


whore  there  is  already  a  fine  col- 
lection of  Lincoln  furniture."  The 
curator  suggested  contacting  Stan- 
ley McClure,  director  nf  the  Lin- 
coln INluseum,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conn  when  inter- 
viewed by  The  Courier  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  White  House  would 
gladly  have  accepted  the  chairs  as 
an  outright  gift.  "Wc  don't  make  a 
lot  of  money,  but  we  have  a  lot  of 
fun — and  occasionally  wc  do  come  up 
with  something  out  of  the  ordinary  in 
value— these  chairs.  Natui'ally  wc 
can't  afford  lo  give  Ihcin  away." 
commented  Air.  Conn. 

The  chairs  v^'ere  used  in  tlic  While 
House  dining  room  during  PiesidsMit 
Lincoln's  administration.  .^  gical 
grandson.  Hobeit  Lincoln  of  Man- 
chester. 'Vt.,  sold  them  to  Owen 
Moon  ot  Woodstock,  'Vt,,  who  w,;s 
the  owr.oi-  of  the  Upway  Farms  in 
South  Woodslock.  Mr.  Moon  died  and 
Ihe  chairs  were  left  at  the  farm.  The 
Woodstock  Country  school  bought  Ihe 
Upway  Farm  property  and  has  estab- 
lished their  school  there. 

vVanting  lo  make  an  office  out  of 
the  den  where  the  chairs  wc-i  e  stored, 
they  traded  the  thairs  to  Whitney's 
Antiques  in  Woodstock  for  a  biu  cup 
board,  and  it  was  there  thai  Pear 
Williams  found  them. 

years  'vCith  no  expense  to  the  Town 
for  purchased  property  we  have  ac- 
complished the  loUowing;  about  20 
sjjaces  wer(!  arlded  at  the  Commu- 
nity House  parking  area  and  .six 
spaces  to  the  back  of  the  Public 
Library.  Three  years  ago  the 
Thayers  hotel  parking  lot  was  closed 
to  the  public.  1  was  given  permis- 
sion by  the  other  selectmen,  to  con- 
tact Ml'.  McAvoy  and  the  owners  of 
that  area  to  see  if  thi;;  spaco  could 
again  be  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic. After  several  conferences,  a 
friendly  and  sati.sfactory  solution 
was  worked  out  whereby  the  Pai'k 
ing  area  was  opened  for  public 
parking  for  about  thirty  cars. 

Jn  1900,  being  a  director  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  reprc- 


'Emily  T.  Wilson,  :\I  I).,  of  Fran- 
conia,  a  iv.embcr  -of  the  Friends 
Medical  Society,  a  national  organiza- 
tion of  (Hifker  physicians,  has  re- 
ceived the  following  communication 
fop  the  attention  of  the  general  read- 
ing public  this  week: 

"As  physicians  and  as  Christian.'^ 
we  are  appalled  at  the  moral  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  belief  that  nuclear  war 
is  inevitable  and  can  solve  our  inter- 
national problems.  We  believe  on 
both  moral  and  practical  grounds 
nuclear  warfare  is  totally  unaccei)t- 
ablo  as  an  instrument  ot  national 
policy.  We  believe  that  as  a  means 
it  defeats  the  desired  end  of  national 
security  as  well  as  that  of  a  world 
ot  peace  and  justice  for  all  men. 
We  especiall\'  urge  physicians  and 
health  workers  tlie  world  over  to 
recognize  .uid  actively  work  to  pre- 
veni.  (lie  medical  disa."^ter  of  almost 
unimaginable  intensity  that  would 
result  from  any  ■extensive  use  of 
nuclear,  l.iacteriological  and  chem- 
ical weapons." 


the__spaces  there  by  18.  .At  the  ^larcli 
town  meeling  the  selectmen  spoke 
in  favor  of  the  f,amont  property  and 
recommended  its  'purchase  toi-  a 
parking  lot  which  could  have  bevn 
ready  to  use  in  the  summer  of  lUfiO. 

"Thiougii  misunderstanding  the 
voters  tui'ned  down  the  purchase  of 
both  pieces  of  pi'oiicrty.  .As  a  re.suli 
.'^0  parking  places  were  lost  through 
no  fault  of  Ihe  selectmen. 

"Some  time  later  it  was  refwrted 
that  sc\-eral  business  i)eople  on  Main 
street  were  inlerestecl  in  purchasing 
propei'ty  between  Pleasant  and 
School  streets  for  parking  to  be  paid 
for  between  private  parties  and  the 
Town.  The  Selectmen  were  not  con- 
tacted in  this  deal  and  f  understand 
'd~.at  il'.c  interest Pu  parties  were  noi 
successful  in  raising  the  money  so 
the  deal  fell  through. 

Last  yeai'  Clinton  Kelley  came  up 
ith  the  Municipal  Parking  idea  ot 
which  I  know  little,  as  the  select- 
men were  not  consulted  in  regard 
to  this  situation.  However  we  were 
asked  by  interested  property  owners 
in  Littleton  lo  attend  a  !ie;iring  in 
Concord  and  soice  their  opposition 
to  the  municipal  .sctui).  '  have  heard 
nothing  more  on  this  subject. 

".At  tlie  selectmen's  meeting  on 
May  4.  Mr.  Cooper  told  the  select- 
men that  they  could  purchase  prop- 
erty for  parking  w'lhout  a  vote  at 
town  meeting.  The  Town  attorney. 
Francis  Moulton,  liad  told  us  before 
and  has  told  us  since  that  date  that 
it  was  nol  legal  for  the  selectmen 
to  purchase  property  without  a  vote 
ol  the  people. 

"Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Cote  ap- 
pealed to  the  selectmen  to  provide 
parking  areas.  Knowing  Mrs.  La- 
ment's i)roper(y  was  still  available, 
I  called  on  her.  She  was  willing  to 


KDWAKD  CONN; 


Edward  Connery 
Golf  Professionc 


Edward  Connery,  note 
fessional  .nid  for  ne:ii 
Bellilehem's  oldest  cuizr 
Suiicl.iN.  Ma\   l:i  at  a  n; 
ill  Ijiiiicld.  lollowing  :i  !, 
of  hospitalizai ion.  He  wa;- 

C:illc(l  the  "first  An. 
i;oil  pi  otf'SS|i;nal."  Mr.  » 
L;:iii  his  ;4oll:nu  career  in 
setts  rti'j.-i'  having  run 
home  ;i'  the  age  of  12 
w.is  then  ill  lis  infancy  m 
Stales  ;aid  he  knew  no: 
it  wlien  he  waiuiered  o;;. 
an  e.aiy  eour--e  near  1' 
.^row'in;;  out  of  this  char,' 
er  he  promptly  .■<pprentii 
to  the  Scottish  profe 
ciiarge. 

In  (he  years  that  folii 
ing  his  long  and  active 
Willi  golf,  both  a  to, 
designer  of  courses,  he 
iicclcd  with  country  club' 
lies  ranging;  from  Canai! 
ilia,  and  he  formed  1 
wilh  many  of  the  spoi 
linn  res. 

Born  in  Lisbon  on  No^ 
Iffl't.  .Mr.  Connery  was 
William  .ind  .\fary  (Barry 
He  w;is  married  in  18118  to 
Streeter.  daughter  of  W, 
llaniKih  [.eonard  Streele: 
conia.  Mrs.  Connery  died 

it  wTs  IS'f  year  of  his 
that  Mr.  Connery  went  I 
h(  •m  to  build  Ihe  golf  co'.i 
having    previously  eonsi 
private  nine-hole  course 
Hill  on  the  estate  of  II 
iiigliouse.  His  associatior, 
Kellilchcni  Country  Club 
years,  and  ht- 


.^2         Mary  Lincoln:  Biography  of  a  Marriage 
ns  a  sh^e^^'d  recoc^nirion  that  so  unadjusted  a  personality^  could  never 
'itself  go  in  wholehearted  enjoyment.  There  he  was  hke  neither 
^her  nor  mother.  One  suspects  that  at  times  the  Lincolns  wonderci 
om  whom  Robert  got  liis  traits.  Within  the  limits  of  his  eccentric 
rsonalit>^  he  had  ability,  conscientiousness,  kindness,  and  affectmn. 
No  Robert  was  not  like  his  mother,  but  she  had  her  rephca  m  1  ad. 
;  was,  according  to  Cousin  Lizzie  Grimsley,  "a  gay,  gladsome,  mcrn  , 
.ontaneous  fellow,  bubbling  over  with  innocent  fun,  whose  laugh  rnne 
rough  the  house,  when  not  moved  to  tears.  Quick  in  mind,  and  uv.- 
alse  like  his  mother,  with  her  naturally  sunny  temperament,  he  wn^ 
life,  as  also  the  worry  of  the  household."  -  Those  were  exactly  the 
nalities  of  a  young  woman  in  Springfield  with  whom  Abraham  L.n- 
had  fallen  in  love  over  twenty  years  before.  ,      „  , 

To  eet  best  acquainted  with  Tad  and  Willie  we  turn  to  Juha  Tafe 
oyne  one  of  the  most  captivating  of  the  witnesses  whose  eyes  ^^  c 
irrow  to  look  at  our  central  figures.  Shortly  after  the  Linco  ns  cn- 
-red  the  White  House  there  tripped  into  it  a  SLXteen-ycar-old  gir,. 
;Ua,  daughter  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Horatio  N.  Taft,  who  were  prom- 
\ent  in  Washington  society.  Willie  was  going-on-eleven  and  Tad 
early  eight  at  this  time  and  Julia  had  two  younger  brothers,  bud 
ad  "Holly,"  who  were  approximately  the  same  ages.  As  -.oon  as  Mrs. 
incoln  found  this  out  she  said  to  Mrs.  Taft:  "Send  them  around  to- 
morrow, please,  ,  .  .  WiUie  and  Tad  are  so  lonely  anc  everything. 

so  strange  to  them  here  in  Washington."  -  The  mother  tried  con- 
-antly  to  keep  life  in  the  White  House  normal  and  happy  tor  tne 

'From 'that  time  on  a  quartet  of  irrepressible  little  boys  romped 
hrough  and  threatened  demolition  of  the  Executive  Mansion  and  t  u 
raft  home,  visiting  back  and  fonh  and  eating  meals  ^ndiscnminatc 
t  either  place.  Bud  was  WilUe's  crony  and  Holly  was  Tads.  On  o 
.ccasion  at  least  Mrs.  Lincoln  arranged  for  the  Taft  boys  to  live  at 
Vhite  House  while  she  was  out  of  town  on  a  shopping  trip.  ^ 

It  was  Julia's  dubious  privilege  to  look  after  the  four  children,  bci^^r 
t  the  White  House  almost  daily  for  nearly  a  year,  she  becomes  ^-^^-^ 
dmost  ideal  witness.  She  saw  things  straight  with  honest,  inteing^- 
-yes  and  wrote  them  down  conscientiously  in  her  diar>^ 

President  Lincoln  seemed  to  her  "a  good,  uncle-like  person, 
smiling  and  kind,"  who  with  a  teasing  twinkle  called  h-r  a  '"^  '  ^^''  ^ 
tigil^bet."  When  she  asked  him  in  open-eyed  wonder  li  that  wci'- 


t 


.  (.,..',         ■      .,,,,!    //    Mc'.ci-,    <f,n  icfli  and  .,1.  the 

Oldest  jJid  )'()Uii<^cit  of  the  1. in  coin  Boys 

Robert  is  show  n  in  two  uietures  at  the  rivl^t. 
(J  f>  r 
Pper  left  show  s  Lincoln  w  ith  Tad.    Tl;;.-  head  of  a  threat  and  [loucrtul  nation 

soothing  with  loving  care  the  little  re-tkss  creature  so  much  dearer  than  all 

power  he  wields  .  .  ."'  Stanton  hunK.red    Tad  b\    ^ivintj  hini  an  nfficer's 

'^"^ission  (sec  -We-/-  /ef?). 


.Date  und  Newspaper  name  unknown. 


StaH  Photo  —  Louie  Favorite 


Chances  Are  Lincoln  Sat  In  This  Chair 


Lincoln  Chairs  In  Town 


Family  Owns  Bit  Of  History 


By  DICK  RIEBER 

Thomasville  and  Monticello  are 
sharing,  for  a  little  while,  an  important 
historic  treasure  —  a  set  of  14  chairs 
that  were  used  by  the  Lincolns  in  the 
White  House  from  1860  to  1865. 

Five  of  the  chairs  are  in  Thomasville 
for  repairs  by  James  S.  Mason,  cabinet 
maker  and  antique  dealer.  The  other 
nine  are  in  the  Monticello  home  of  their 
owners  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Beverland. 

Hundreds  of  people  will  pass  through 
the  Beverland's  1890  Victorian  house 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  town  houses  on  Monticello's  tour  of 
homes,  sponsored  by  the  Jefferson 
County  Historical  Society. 

But  few  of  those  lookers,  unless  they 
are  told,  will  realize  that  the 
mahogany  arm  chair  at  the  head  of  the 
dining  room  table  was  the  President's 
or  Mrs.  Lincoln's  chair  in  the  formal 
White  House  dining  room. 

The  chairs  are  mahogany  and  of  no 
readily  identifiable  period.  They  are 
basically  Sheraton  style,  with  turned 
legs  and  have  touches  of  Hepplewhite 
design. 

How  the  Beverlands  last  November 
acquired  the  chairs,  which  since  their 
purchase  have  been  sought  by  many 
other  collectors  and  museums,  is  a 
story  demonstrating  real  trust  —  trust 
that  could  have  been  misplaced, 
leaving  the  Beverlands  in  possession  of 
chairs  with  a  completely  false 
pedigree. 

Beverland  was  reading  an  antiques 
journal.  A  woman  in  Connecticut  had  a 
large  ad,  in  small  type,  listing  many 
different  items  for  sale.  But  Beverland 
spied  the  name  Lincoln.  The  Con- 
necticut woman  claimed  she  had  a  set 
of  chairs  that  had  been  used  by  the 


PRESIDENT  LINCOLN 
in  Dining  Chair 

Civil  War  president  in  the  White 
House. 

To  a  Lincoln-Civil  War  collector, 
that  was  music  as  sweet  as  any  he 
could  hear.  But  was  the  lady  telling  the 
truth?  He  talked  more.  She  had  papers 
—  lots  of  papers  —  proving  that  the 
chairs  were,  indeed,  Lincoln's.  He 


believed  her. 

But  when  Beverland  heard  the  price 
he  knew  the  chairs  could  never  be  his. 
He  sulked  about  it  —  and  his  wife  knew 
why  he  was  sulking. 

So  one  day  Mrs.  Beverland  called  the 
chair  lady.  Mrs.  Beverland  actually 
made  the  deal,  persuading  the  woman 
to  allow  them  to  pay  for  the  chairs  over 
a  period  of  three  or  four  months.  They 
cost  more  than  $10,000. 

"The  chairs,"  Beverland  explained, 
"were  bought  by  Mary  Todd  Lincoln 
for  use  in  the  formal  dining  room.  She! 
also  bought  the  dining  table  at  the  I 
same  time,  but  that  is  in  a  museum  in 
Vermont.  I 

"Mrs.  Lincoln  took  the  chairs  with 
her  when  she  left  the  White  House  after 
the  assassination.  Later,  her  son, 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  got  them  when 
his  mother  was  adjudged  insane.  He 
kept  them  all  the  rest  of  his  life  and  at 
one  period  reupholstered  them  in  a 
French  silk,  which  is  still  on  them. 

"He  died  sometime  in  the  Thirties, 
and  they  were  bought  by  a  private' 
school.  Later  the  school  traded  them 
for  another  piece  of  furniture.  Then 
they  were  sold  to  the  Connecticut  lady 
in  the  Sixties,  stored  for  some  years, 
then  offered  to  the  U.S.  Government, 
which  turned  them  down  because  it, 
could  not  or  would  not  pay  the  price  for  i 
them. 

"In  1963,"  Beverland  continued,  | 
"Jackie  Kennedy  tried  to  get  the! 
chairs  donated  to  the  White  House.  The 
lady  still  wanted  to  sell  them.  The 
Lincoln  Museum,  in  Springfield,  111., 
also  wanted  the  chairs  —  free.  No  deal 
again." 

Finally,  the  Connecticut  woman's  ad 
Continued  on  Page  14,  Col. .}) 


Family  Owns  Bit  Of  History 
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led   to   the   sale   to  the 
Beverlands. 

Beverland  not  only  collects 
Lincolnia  and  Civil  War,  but  is 
a  student  of  Southern  history. 

In  the  period  since  1810,  he 
maintains,  the  South  has  made 
more  history  than  all  other 
sections  of  the  U.S. 

In  his  Lincoln  collection, 
begun  only  about  eight  years 
ago,  he  has  a  1860  Senate  desk 
—  one  of  only  two  still  existing ; 
wood  carvings  and  life  masks; 
many  portraits,  and  even  a 
large  piece  of  the  casket  that 
held  the  martyred  President. 

He  also  has  a  collection  of 
Presidential  letters  —  16  of 
them  from  Washington  to 
Ford;  a  split  rail  from  a  fence 
that  was  in  the  path  of 
Pickett's  men  at  Gettysburg; 
an  album  with  signatures  of  all 
members  of  Congress  in  1845, 
including  Jefferson  Davis, 
James  Polk,  Martin  Van 
Buren,  Sam  Houston,  Daniel 
Webster,  James  Buchanan  and 
others;  a  patriotic  card  signed 
by  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  scores  of 
other  historic  items. 

Beverland,  who  operates  a 
roofing  contracting  business  in 
Oldsmar,  Fla.,  has  been  at 
work  restoring  his  Monticello 
house  for  a  year.  He  is  a  native 
of  Idaho,  but  claims  Southern 


citizenship  since  he  has  been  in 
the  South  most  of  his  life. 

He  first  became  interested  in 
Lincoln  when  he  was  a  small 
boy.  He  cut  out  pictures  and 
clippings  from  magazines  and 
made  scrapbooks  concerning 
the  assassinated  President. 


In  1965,  however,  the 
collecting  fever  hit  him  hard.  It 
began  with  an  assortment  of 
those  blue  Bromo-Seltzer 
bottles.  And  from  Bromo- 
Seltzer  to  Lincoln  chairs  any 
seasoned  collector  will  agree, 
is  a  mightly  long  way  .  a» 
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